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Classification of Offenses 


‘The term “offenses known to the police” is designed to include those 
crimes designated as Part I classes of the uniform classification occur- 
ring within the police jurisdiction, whether they become known to the 
police through reports of police officers, of citizens, of prosecuting or 
court officials, or otherwise. They are confined to the following group 
of seven classes of Lge offenses, shown by ience to be those 
most generally and completely reported to the police: Criminal 
homicide, including (a) murder, nonneg t tant nex and (b) 
manslaughter by negligence; —_ robbery; aggravated assault; 
burglary—breaking or entering; ee ea and auto theft. 
The contained herein include also the number of attempted 
crimes of the designated classes. aac murders, however 
are reported as aggravated assaults. In other words, an attempted 
fenehiay or rob , for example, is reported in the ‘bulletin in the 
same manner as if the crime ‘had been completed. 

“‘Offenses known to the police” include, therefore, all of the above 
offenses, including attempts, which are 0 a by the police depart- 
ments of contributing cities and not merely errests or cleared cases. 

In order to indicate more clearly the t; of offenses included in 
each group, there follows a brief definition of each classification. 

1. Criminal homicide.—(a) Murder and en manslaughter—includes 
all felonious homicides “ee KA those caused b ce. Does not include 
attempts to kill, assaul ustifiable Scaehe ides, suicides, or ek 
deathe (b) Macalaughter a canines allies includes only th those. cases in which 


caused b negligence which is so clearly evident that if the 
person responsible tort the death were apprehended he would be prosecuted for 


ughter, 
2. Bapece-tncbades forcible rape, statutory rape, assault to rape, and attempted 


rape. 
3. Rothery —Tncinien or taking an of value from the 
by force or violence or by pu in fear, suc oe robbery, stick- 


robbery armed. I worse assault to rob and pr etinare 
(1) 
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4. Aggravated assault.—Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by shooting, 
cutting, stabbing, poiso: . re or +5 Ben of acids; mayhem, maiming. 
Does not include simple assault, t and battery, fighting, etc. 

5. ee ee or entering.—Includes burglary, housebreaking, safe- 
cracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or theft. Includes attempted 


burglary and assault to commit a burglary. Burglary followed by a larceny is 
entered here and is not counted again under , 


larceny. 

6. Larcen t (except auto theft)—(a) Fifty dollars and over in value. 
(6b) Under $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassifications, depending 
upon the value of the property stolen, pocket-picking, urse-snatching, shop- 
lifting, or any stealing of property or thing of value which is not taken by force 
and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, ‘“‘con-games,’’ forgery, 
passing worthless checks, etc. 

7. Auto theft——Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or driven 
away and abandoned, including the so-called ‘‘joy-riding’’ thefts. Does not 
include taking for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, or unauthor- 
ized use by those having lawful access to the vehicle. 


In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities, 
the Division of Investigation does not vouch for its accuracy. It is 
given out as current information, which may throw some light on 
problems of crime and criminal-law enforcement. 

In compiling the tables, returns which were apparently incomplete 
or otherwise defective were excluded. 


Extent of Reporting Area 


In the table which follows, there is shown the number of cities in 
each population group which contributed one or more monthly crime 
reports during the first 9 months of 1933. The population figures 
employed for cities with a —— in excess of 10,000 are estimates 
of the Bureau of Census as of July 1, 1932. Similar estimates are not 
available for cities with a population less than 10,000, and for them 
the 1930 census have been used. 

Crime reports for one or more of the first 9 months of 1933 have 
been received from ——— prt pee in 1,638 cities, represent- 
ing an aggregate population of 62,041,342. The number of cities 
contributing rts to the Division of Investigation during this period 
is 92 ter the number of contributors for the corresponding 
peciod of | 1932. Eighty-five percent of the cities with a population in 
excess of 10,000 submit uniform crime reports, and it will be observed 
that of the 94 cities with a population in excess of 100,000, only 2 do 
not contribute uniform crime reports, namely, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Reading, Pa. A monthly report for September has been received 
from the New York City Police Department, and it accordingly has 
been included in the reporting area. 


Note.—The above table does not include 798 cities and rural townshi a total population of 
those 0,000 population 


of less than 1 filing returns, where- 
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MONTHLY RETURNS 
Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Population 


© In table 1 there is presented the number of offenses reported during 
~~ the first 9 months of 1933 by the police departments in 1,274 cities 
throughout the United States with an te population of 
49,505,611. The number of offenses and crime rates are also shown 
for these cities, subdivided according to size. 

There appears a general tendency for the crime rates to vary with 
the size of the cities. To this general tendency, there are certain 
exceptions. The figures for murder and nonn Neate manslaughter 
and manslaughter by negligence are higher for cities with — 
less than 10,000 than for certain groups of larger cities. For the 
offense of rape, the rate for cities anv less than 10,000 inhabitants 
is higher than for any other group, and for cities with a population 
between 10,000 and 25,000 it is higher than the figures for cities rang- 
ing in population from 25,000 to 100,000. The rate for robbery for 
cities with a population between 50,000 and 100,000 is slightly higher 
than for cities having a population between 100,000 and 250,000. 
Cities with a Paes between 50,000 and 100,000 have the highest 
ee of offenses of aggravated assault; and for the offenses of 

urglary—breaking or entering, and larceny—theft, cities with a 
population between 100,000 and 250,000 have higher rates than cities 
with a population in excess of 250,000. 

The amount of variance in the crime rates for cities of different 
sizes differs with the offense. The highest ieee for robbery and 
auto theft are more than four times as great as the lowest ones re 
for those offenses. For the offenses of manslaughter by negligence 
and aggravated assault, the highest rates are more than twice as 
great as the lowest figures. Less variation is found in the rates for 
murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, burglary—breaking or enter- 
ing and larceny—theft. For those offenses, the highest rates are 
slightly less than twice as great as the lowest ones. The smallest 
amount of variation in crime rates for cities divided according to size 
occurs in the figures for rape. 

It is probable that major larcenies are more nearly reported with 
complete uniformity than are minor offenses of larceny. Accord- 
ingly a separate tabulation was made for cities with population in 
excess of 100,000 which reported separate for offenses of lar- 
ape where the value of the goods stolen was greater than $50 
a 
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nd those in which the value of the material was less than $50. 
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The above compilation shows that the rate for major larcenies 
reported by cities with population in excess of 250,000 is 11.1 percent 
higher than that reported by cities with population between 100,000 
and 250,000. On the other hand, the rate for minor larcenies is 
16.6 percent greater for the smaller cities than for those with popula- 
tion in excess of 250,000. 


Tasue 1.—Offenses known to the police, January to September, inclusive, 1933; 
number and rates per 100,000 by population groups 
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B71 cities, 10,000 to. 28,000; total’ popu 
lation, 5,833,950: 
Number of offenses known 


33, 
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Total, 1,274 cities; total popula- 
, 49,505,611: 
Number of offenses known...| 2, 614 | 91,555 
Rate per 100,000. 5.3) ‘3.2 


1 The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 34 cities with 
a total population of 21,069,000. or 

ce ee ae Ome NeREE Om Spat a 1S HES SEN AED REID 
2 The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 1,273 cities with 
a total population of 48,120,611. ~ 

4 The number of offenses and rate for larceny—theft are based on reports of 1,273 cities with a total popu- 
lation of 49,204,711. 


Daiiy Average, Offenses Known to the Police, January to September, 

Inclusive, 1933 

The daily average number of offenses as eperind by the golite 
departments in 1,274 cities with a ulation of 49,505,611 is shown 
in table 2. Examination of the tabulation reveals that the number 
of offenses of murder and nonnegligent manslaughter and aggravated 
assault mek eer in the third quarter than in preceding portions of 
the year. e monthly averages for those offenses are showing a 
variation similar to that which occurred in 1932. The averages for 
robbery and burglary—breaking or entering show a low point in the 
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third quarter. This trend was likewise evidenced by the robbery 


figures for 1932. 
The averages for the remaining offenses fluctuate in an irregular 


) manner. 


TABLE 2.—Daily average, offenses known to the police, January to September, 
inclusive, 1933; 1,274 miscellaneous cities 


(Total population, 49,505,611} 
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Daily Average, Offenses Known to the Police, 1931-33 


In table 3, there is shown the number of offenses reported during 
the first 9 months of the years 1931, 1932, and 1933 by the police 
departments in 70 cities with population in excess of 100,000. The 
diate .are also presented in the form of daily averages. Examination 
of the table discloses that there has been a decrease in the number of 
offenses of manslaughter by negligence reported from 1,024 in 1931 
to 940 in 1933, a decrease of 8.2 percent. However, the for 
1933 is | than that for 1932. For the offenses of auto theft and 
robbery, the table shows yearly decreases. For the offense of auto 
theft, the decrease is from 64,381 in 1931 to 51,845 in 1933, a substan- 
tial decrease amounting to 19.5 percent. The decrease in the number 
of robberies was not so large, being 7.5 percent. 

The total population of the 70 cities included in table 3 is 18,716,038, 
according to the 1930 census. The population for this same grou 
of cities was estimated to be 20,294,502, as of July 1, 1932. This 

an increase of 8.4 percent. This increase in population 
should be taken into consideration when eeeernne the figures in 
the following table, since it contains the number of offenses reported 
by a 70 cities during the 3 years without reference to changes in 
population. 
he compilation for the 3-year period shows that the number of 
offenses reported for several lites was greater in 1933 than in 1931. 
The amount of increase in each case is as follows: 


stuaper and nonnegligent manslaughter 
pe 
B eee , teri 

u y— ing or entering 
Larceny—theft 


It should be noted that in each of the above cases, with the excep- 
tion of the offenses of burglary and larceny, the proportion of increase 
is only slightly larger than the amount of increase in the population 
- + a included in the orp a increase in the number 
of burglaries reported is substantially larger than the increase in 
population, whereas the increase in larcenies is slightly less. 


TasuzE 3.—Daily average, offenses known to the police, 70 cities over 100,000, 
January to » inclusive, 1931-33 


[Total population, 20,204,502] 
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Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Location 


In table 5 there are presented crime rates for individual States and 
rates for the States grouped into 9 geographic divisions. There 
are obviously several factors which affect, to some degree, the com- 
parability of the rates for States. One of these is the variation in 
the size and the composition of the seen represented by the 
sna For instance, the rates for Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, South Carolina, and Wyoming are based on reports 
from a very small number of cities, ranging from 1 to 3. The 
rates for several other States are based on a number of reports almost 
assmall. It is apparent that in such instances the rates published for 
those States are not necessarily the true rates, but may be higher or 
lower than the rates would be if they were based on reports from all 
communities in each State. The same is true to some extent of the 
rates for all States, but serious variance from the true rate becomes 
less probable as the number of reporting units in the State approaches 
the maximum. 

Another factor which bears on the comparability of rates is the 
proportion of reports from large cities which has been used in the 
calculation of the rates, since examination of table 1 disclosed a general 
tendency for the larger cities to have higher crime rates than the 
smaller communities. It is possible to determine the number of 
cities of each of six population groups, the reports of which have been 
used in calculating the crime rate for a State or a geographic division 
by referring to table 4, 

Table 5 reveals considerable variation in the rates for 9 geo- 
graphic divisions of the country. For murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter the lowest rate, 1.3, is for the New England States, and the 
highest, 17.7, for the East South Central group. The figures for man- 
slaughter by negligence vary from 0.3 for the Mountain States to 6.3 
for the Middle Atlantic States. For the offenses of rape, burglary— 
breaking or entering, larceny—theft, and auto theft the rates vary 
within a considerably narrower than for the offenses previously 
mentioned. However, the figures for robbery are 19.1 for the New 
England States and 121.8 for the East North Central group, and for 
aggravated assault they range from 14.3 for the New England Siates 
to 155.4 for the East South Central States. 

1837233 —2 
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DATA COMPILED FROM FINGERPRINT RECORDS 


The data in the tables which follow should be distinguished carefully 
from the data compiled from uniform crime reports. It should be 
noted that the tabulation of data from fingerprint records does not 
include all persons arrested, since there are individuals arrested for 
whom no fingerprint records are forwarded to Washington. Further- 
more, the number of persons arrested should not be treated as equiva- 
lent to the number of offenses known to have been committed, since 
one person may have committed several offenses, while, on the other 
hand, several persons may have been involved in the joint commission 
of a single offense. ; 

During the first 9 months of 1933 the Division of Investigation 
examined the arrest records of 240,871 individuals whose rint 
cards were received from local law enforcement officials throughout 
the country. There was quite a large number of extremely youthful 
individuals included in the total; 774 who were under 15 years of age 
and 925 aged 15. The follo tabulation shows that many of 
them were charged with serious offenses. 


Under 15 | Age 15 


There were 12,418 individuals 19 years of age and 12,040 persons 


ee 22 who were arrested during the 9-month period. The number 
of those arrested who were 19 years old was greater than the number 
for any other single age group, and the following serious offenses 
were among those with which they were most frequently charged: 


Similarly large proportions of youthful offenders of other ages were 
charged with t offenses. 

One of five persons arrested was under 21 years of age and an 
additional one was between 21 and 24 years of age. The third of 
each five arrested and fingerprinted was aged between 25 and 29 
7s: In other words three of each five arrested were under 30 years 


of age. 
For the first 9 months of this a 4 the daily average number 
of seam arrested and fingerprinted for certain serious offenses was 
as follows: 





B —b 
ee or entering 
Auto theft . 
Of the total of 240,871 arrest records examined, 17,315 (7.2 percent) 


were those of females. The following charges are those on which 
they were most frequently arrested: 


Negroes constituted 23.7 percent of the total whose arrest records 
were examined. However, the meee of negroes arrested in the 
following instances was considerably higher 

Criminal homicide 

Assault 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc 
Gambling 

Expressed in terms of the number per 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation, the proportion of whites and negroes arviened for certain 
offenses is as follows: 


Number per 100,000 of the general population 
[Exclusive of those under 15 years of age} 


Thirty-five percent of the 240,871 individuals whose arrest. records 
were examined during the first 9 months of this year had previous 
fingerprint records on file in the Division of Investigation. This 
means that in 84,776 cases the individuals had been previously 
arrested and fingerprinted and copies of the prints had been for- 
warded to Washington. It does not mean, however, that the indi- 
viduals had been previously convicted of the same offense or of any 
other crime. On the other hand, many of the individuals of whom 
the Division had no previous fingerprint record had no doubt been 
previously arrested. This fact is uently noted on fingerprint 
ecards received. The percentage —- previous criminal records 
varies from 58.6 for those charged with violation of narcotic drug 
laws to 19.2 for those arrested on a — of criminal homicide. 
It is possible to determine for each individual offense the number 
with previous criminal records by referring to table 8. 
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Taste 6.—Distribution of arrests, Jan. 1-Sept. 80, 1938 
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TaBLEe 7.—Arrests by age groups, Jan. 1—Sept. 30, 1988—Continued 


Offense charged Total all 
ages 
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Taste 8.—Distribution of arrests according to race and previous record, 
Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1933 
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TABLE 9.—Percentage with previous records; arrests, Jan. 1—Sept. 30, 1933 


During September 1933, the Division of Investigation examined 
27,429 arrest records as indicated by the fingerprint cards received 
from law-enforcement officials throughout the country. Of the total, 
9,818 already had fingerprint cards on file in the Division of Investi- 
gation. Of the latter number, the records of 6,576 (67%) indicated 
that the individuals concerned had eter! been convicted of 
some offense. The convictions for the more serious offenses are: 
Criminal homicide, 64; rape, 60; robbery, 421; assault, 378; bur- 
glary—breaking or entering, 1,073; larceny—theft, 1,431; auto 
theft, 309; forgery and counterfeiting, 239; embezzlement and 
fraud, 259 ; Weapons (carrying, possessing, etc.), 94; and narcotic 

ws, 166. 

onthe total of 4,494 convictions for serious offenses listed above 
constitutes 68 percent of the total number of convictions which were 
disclosed b e fingerprint cards. Of the 64 individuals who had 
previously been convicted of criminal homicide, 1 was arrested and 
charged during September with criminal homicide, 2 with robbery, 
5 with assault, 5 with burglary, and 7 with larceny—theft. Similarly, 
over one half of those previously convicted of rape, robbery, assault, 
burglary, larceny, or‘auto theft were arrested during September on 
some one of the same group of serious charges. In other words, 
although they were not aE charged with the same type of 
offense as that of which they had been previously convicted, a large 
rtion of the individuals whose — records showed that they 
ad been previously incarcerated for serious offenses was arrested 
during September on charges which are generally considered as 
being among the more serious offenses against the person or against 

property. 
he tendency for individuals who have previously been convicted 
of serious crimes to contigue exhibiting vicious criminal tendencies 
is further illustrated in the following figures. Of the 6,576 whose 
records showed previous convictions, 47 were arrested and charged 
with criminal homicide during September. Thirty of them had pre- 
viously been convicted of criminal homicide, rape, robbery, assault, 
larceny, or auto theft. Approximately one fourth of the individuals 
whose arrest records were examined during September had previously 
been convicted on some criminal charge, as indicated by information 
—— in the ee files of the Division of Investigation. 
ndoubtedly, some of the remaining persons for whom no convictions 
appear in the records of the Division had likewise been previously 
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convicted of some law violation but such information is not in the 
files of the Division at Washi : 

In connection with the tabulation showing previous convictions, 
it should be noted that the period covered is only 1 month. It is 
possible that the tabulation of this type of information over a longer 
— of time will reveal substantial variations from the data tabu- 
ated during September. 


TaBLE 10.—Previous convictions of persons arrested and fingerprinted, 
Sept , 1933 


Offense of which previously convicted 
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TaBLe 10.—Previous convictions of persons arrested and fingerprinted, 
September, 1989 Continued 


Offense of which previously convicted 
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During the third quarter of 1933, the arrest records of 81,378 
individuals were examined Of the total, 51,429 were native whites, 
7,267 were foreign-born whites and 20,101 were Negroes. The signifi- 
cance of these numbers is probably best shown by stating the number 
of each of the three types of persons arrested in proportion to the num- 
ber of such persons in the general population of the country. Com- 
paring the number in each group with the total number in the country 
(exclusive of those under 15 years of age), there were 43 percent more 
native whites arrested during the third quarter of 1933 than foreign- 
born whites. The N arrested were more than three times as 
numerous as native whites and almost five times as numerous as 
foreign-born whites. 

In the following instances, the eee of foreign-born whites 
exceeded that of native whites and the proportion of Negroes was much 
larger than that of foreign-born whites: Criminal homicide, assault, 
weapons (carrying, possessing, etc.), stolen property (buying, receiv- 


; pees: 
hs the following major offenses, the number of native whites ex- 
ceeded the number of foreign-born whites, and the number of Negroes 
exceeded the number of native whites: Robbery, burglary—breaking 
or entering, larceny—theft, auto theft. 

Only in two instances was the proportion of Negroes less than the 
proportion of native whites arrested, namely, forgery and counterfeit- 
ing, and driving while intoxicated. 

At the end of September there were 3,914,228 fingerprint records 
and 5,042,123 index cards containing names or aliases of individuals 
with records on file in the Division of Investigation at Washington. 
Of each 100 fingerprint cards received during the 9-month period 
January to September, more than 45 were identified with data in the 
files of the Division. ing the same period, 3,118 fugitives from 
justice were identified = fingerprint records and information as 
to the whereabouts of these fugitives was immediately transmitted to 
the law enforcement officers or agencies desiring to apprehend these 
individuals. 

The number of police departments, peace officers, and law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the United States and foreign countries 
voluntarily contributing fingerprints to the Division at the end of 
September totaled 6,226. 
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(Number per 100,000 of population, excluding those under 15 years of age] 
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1 Less than one tenth of 1 per 100,000. 
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